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SEND STAMP, WITH ADDRESS, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 
JUST ISSUED. 


———__ ——__ +30 @- 


Address, MERRITT GALLY, 


Inventor and Manufacturer, 


NO. 9 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
JOHN THOMSON, Manager. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &¢., FOR ALE, 


Liberty Press, 

Eighth-medium, 7x11 inside chase; § 
Quarter-medium Globe Press, 

10x15 inside chase; with fountain and steam fixtures, 

first-class order; $190. 

Hercules Press, 

10x15 inside chase; in good order; 
Ruggles Press, 

Card and Billhead size; $65. 
Lithographic Hand Presses— 

Various styles and sizes. 


Adams Presses 


Size of platen, 24 x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 
‘ se 26 x . sé sé 
‘ 26 “ 


‘ 


- 29 
Plow-knife Paper Cutter, 


28-inch, wood frame; $20. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 
order; price $125. 
One Iron Press, bed 19x25, for printers or binders, $80. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


Improved; 74x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$80. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 

* With stand and drawers as follows: 
26x40 inches, 2 inches thick. 
26x43‘ 
23x50 
30x45 
28x43 
30X43 
31x50 
31x52 
31X37 
21x27 
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Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22%; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printrsrs’ Circu.ar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. |3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year. 
$70 00) $125 00] $200 oo 
4° 0° 7° oo 125 00 
20 00 35 — 65 00 


One Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Bis « 0° «+ 0 
Two Inches. . . 
Three Inches } 
One Column, or one-third of a Page.| 
Address 


8 00} 


2 00 4 00 
3 00 7 00 12 00) 
4 00 10 00 18 pes 
g 00 25 00 45 00} 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


7 00 12 00 
20 00 
35 00 


72 00 





A FAIR AND DESIRABLE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT LAW. 

The very important proposition of an international copyright 
law between this country and England has never been lost 
sight of by that excellent organization, the ‘‘ Book Trade 
Association ’’ of Philadelphia. The long-talked-of literary 
treaty between the two great English-speaking nations of the 
world has been deferred from time to time on account of the 
hard conditions offered by our English cousins. All of their 
agreements were based on the ‘‘ heads I win, tails you lose’’ 
principle; what they wanted was a system of reciprocity that 
was to confer numerous benefits on English authors and book 
publishers at the expense of their American brethren. Self- 
interest and self-respect dictated the rejection of international 
copyrights framed expressly for the benefit of Englishmen and 
injury of Americans. While declining to accept unjust terms, 
the book trade of Philadelphia have always been desirous of 
meeting their English colleagues half-way. In pursuance of 
the latter praiseworthy course, the Book Trade Association of 
this city met at the close of last month to hear a report of their 
Committee, to whom had been referred for review a copy of a 
petition addressed to Secretary of State Evarts, entitled ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions for a Treaty from American Publishers, approved by 
American Authors.’’ The treaty in question had appended to 
it the signatures of J. B. Lippincott & Co., E. Claxton & Co., 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Presley Blakiston, Cowperthwait & 


Co., and the American Baptist Publication Society. These 





. 
publishing houses, and many others in New York and Boston, 
were induced to append their signatures to the proposed treaty, 
under the supposition that it would provide a perfectly impartial 
system of international copyright; but recently it has been 
discovered that this self-same treaty would prove detrimental 
to the ipterests of American publishers and their employés, in- 
asmuch as the treaty under consideration, in permitting the 
importation of stereotype plates for the production of copyright 
books, is inconsistent in principle; for; while granting protec- 
tion to the paper-makers, printing-press manufacturers, and 
bookbinders of America, it left out of account compositors, 
engravers, electrotypers, stereotypers, and type founders. 

The treaty examining committee, consisting of Messrs. Henry 
T. Coates, H. Carey Baird, J. M. Stoddart, and Charles M. 
Lea, reported that they are opposed to the groundwork of the 
‘* Suggestions ’’ because these are for a treaty which, if negotiated 
and ratified, would be in secret by the State Department and 
the Senate, and in manifest violation of the rights of the people 
and their representatives, the national House of Representatives. 
Further, no matter how disadvantageous it might be found to 
work in practice, it would for five years be impossible of abro- 
gation, except by the concurrence of our rivals abroad, who 
would be profited just in proportion as our own countrymen 
Instead of a secret treaty that would have 
to be adhered to for a term of years, the Committee recommend 
an act of Congress. 

In addition to these objections there are other features in the 
Suggestions which receive the unqualified condemnation of the 


would sustain loss. 


Committee, such as the provisions that the protection of copy- 
right in this country is to be granted directly to the subjects of 
Great Britain, and not exclusively to American citizens; that 
a copyright may be taken out for one edition ofa book, which 
edition only is required to be made in this country, while there 
is no guarantee that any subsequent revised editions will be 
held otherwise than as monopolies by English publishers in ex- 
clusive English editions, protected by the copyright matter in 
them in common with the earlier edition. Another inequitable 
feature is that paintings, engravings, sculptures, and other 
works of art are not required to be reproduced in this country 
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in order to obtain copyright, thus giving an exclusive monopoly 
to English copies of all such works, including the engravings 
After 
commenting on other unfair discriminations against American 
publishing interests, the Committee recommend the Association 
to adopt a resolution as follows: 


in any book which have been copyrighted separately. 


Resolved, That we are wholly opposed to the settlement of the inter- 
national copyright question by the medium of a treaty, and that, if we 
were not so opposed, we should regard the ‘‘ Suggestions”’ as highly 
objectionable, and such as should not be embodied in a treaty. 


They also recommended for consideration a suggestive paper 
on ** International Copyright,’’ attached to which is such a 
bill as will, in the opinion of the Committee, provide all that is 
needed to establish a fair system of international copyright. 
The bill reads as follows: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, representing the industries connected with the book 
and printing trades of the United States, respectfully ask your considera- 
tion of the appended suggestions for a bill which shall extend the privi- 
leges of copyright in the United States to foreign authors, composers, 
and designers, while at the same time it will inflict as little injury as 
possible on the American industries affected thereby, and secure for 
American readers the benefits of cheap literature as far as is compatible 
with any international copyright. 

They would also respectfully call your attention to the objections set 
forth to legislating on the subject under the guise of a treaty. 

Section I. Be it enacted, etc., that from and after it shall 
be lawful for any citizen of the United States, resident therein, to hold 
and enjoy as proprietor by assignment direct from the author, composer, 
or designer thereof, the copyright of any book, map, chart, dramatic or 
musical composition, engraving, cut, print, stereotype or electrotype 
plates, photograph or negative thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo, 
statue, statuary, and of models or designs intended to be perfected as 
works of the fine arts, written, produced, designed, or composed by a 
citizen or subject of any other country, as fully as though the same were 
written, produced, designed, or composed by a citizen of the United 
States ; and that such proprietor of such copyright shall be subject to the 
regulations and entitled to all the privileges and remedies now existing 
under the Acts of Congress respecting copyrights, as set forth in the Re- 
vised Statutes, Sections 4948 to 4970, inclusive. 

Provided, however, that such book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, stereotype or electrotype plate, wood-cut, engraving, etc., 
shall be wholly manufactnred within the limits of the United States of 
North America, and that it be published and exposed for sale therein 
within two months from the date of publication in the country of its 
origination; except in the case of translations from foreign languages, in 
which an interval of four months shall be permitted, and of dramatic 
composition, in which an interval of six months between the first repre- 
sentation abroad and the first representation in the United States shall 
be allowed. 

Provided, also, that the privileges confered by this Act shall not ex- 
tend to the production of authors, designers, and composers, citizens or 
subjects of countries which shall not have conferred similar privileges on 
the productions of authors, designers, and composers, citizens of these 
United States; and that this privilege shall extend only to publications 
issued after the passage of this bill. 

Sec. Il. That as soon as any citizen shall have acquired the copyright 
of any book, map, chart, etc., as above provided, he shall enter the same 
in the office of the Librarian of the Library of Congress ; and before publi- 
cation of the said work, he shall transmit the said title to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, together with a fee of fifty cents. And it shall be the 
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duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to print, at intervals of not less 
than one calendar month, lists of all titles so reported to him, and to dis- 
tribute such lists to all collectors of customs at ports of entry within the 
territories of these United States, with instructions to said collectors to 
seize and hold for adjudication under the copyright laws of the United 
States all copies of books, maps, charts, etc., of which the titles are 
therein specified, which may be presented for entry or otherwise be 
sought to be introduced at their respective ports. And a copy of the said 
lists shall also be sent to any citizen making application for the same, on 
And all 
payments to the treasury under this section are hereby appropriated to 


the payment of a sum not exceeding five dollars per annum. 


defray the expenses arising hereunder. 

Sec. III. Any assignment of a copyright procured under this Act, or 
of any interest therein, from the holder thereof to the author, designer, 
or composer thereof, or to any one not a citizen resident in these United 
States, shall work a forfeiture of the said copyright, and it shall there- 
after be lawful for any citizen of these United States to print or reproduce 
and expose for sale the said book, map, etc., as freely as though no copy- 
right had ever existed therein. 

Sec. 1V. That whenever the Department of State shall be satisfied 
that any foreign country has granted to the authors, composers, and de- 
signers of the United States privileges similar to those conferred on foreign 
authors by this Act, it shall be the duty of the President to issue his 
proclamation conferring upon the authors, composers, and designers of 
such nation the privileges provided for in this Act. 

Sc. V. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with the purport of this 
Act are hereby repealed. 


Messrs. Coates, Baird, Lea, Stoddart and Menamin were 
appointed a Committee to bring the features of the new measure 
to the attention of the publishing interests of the United States, 
and to have the bill brought before Congress. 


+e ——— 


FIRST AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE PRINTER. 

There died ‘at Morristown, N. J., recently, the man who 
wrought a revolution in the printing business of this country. 
He did his great work as unobtrusively as effectually, never 
Joseph A. Adams, 
the pioneer of electrotyping in America, died at the ripe age of 
seventy-six years, and his demise severed the last link binding 
the present of printing in the United States to the past. 


seeking for publicity, nor coveting wealth. 


Strangely enough, Joseph A. Adams was neither printer nor 
He 
was a working engraver, employed by the Harpers half a cen- 


pressman, not even a publisher of newspapers or books. 


tury ago, when the famous firm of printer brothers were making 
their first essay as publishers. He furnished the illustrations 
for a family Bible, a fairy book, and a life of Christ. Although 
highly successful as an engraver, the bent of Mr. Adams’ mind 
was so strongly mechanical that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of sacrificing valuable time for the purpose of securing, if 
possible, the better printing of his engravings. 
were satisfied, but he was not. 


The publishers 
He experimented with what is 


” 


now known to the trade as ‘‘ overlaying,’’ in order to bring out 
more distinctly the fine lines of the cut. Succeeding slowly at 
first, he persevered until he brought overlaying almost to the 


He 
next turned his attention to electrotyping; and in 1841, after 


perfection which it has now attained in plate printing. 


many discouraging failures, reproduced by electrotyping, and 
printed an engraving in a magazine published in New York by 
James J. Mapes. This is believed to have been the first elec- 
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trotype printing done in America; success in the art had been 
attained in Europe four years previously, but the modus operandi 
was kept a profound secret on the other side. 
completely fascinated Adams; he laid aside his business and 
devoted himself exclusively and assiduously to his new-found 
art. 
the larger engravings in Harper’s Pictorial Bible. 
experimented in stereotyping, and with marked success. He 


was tireless in originating improvements; one of his many sug- 


gestions was the substitution of six rollers on the Adams press | 


for the two that had formerly been used. A few years ago 
he traveled through Europe with Colonel Hiram Hoe, taking 
the liveliest interest in the methods of press-work in use by 
the famous publishers of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Florence. Though an engaging companion, he was of a re- 
tiring disposition, with no taste for the financial details of busi- 
ness enterprises. He was contented with the great success of 
the changes he had originated in printing, and to be considered 
the first American electrotype printer was more precious to him 


than the possession of millions. 





+o 
ECCENTRICITY OR STUPIDITY. 

Kinglake, the English historian of the Crimean war, who 
is doing his work with that minuteness of detail character- 
izing the historical labor of our own Bancroft, has recently 
been guilty of surprising conduct towards the London news- 
papers. He stipulated with his publishers that not a copy 
of the last issued volume of his history should be given 
or sold to the press until twenty-four hours after it had been 
The latter were 
in turn bound not to let a copy be seen by, or pass into the 
possession of a journalist. This surprising, not to say pointedly 
invidious action on the part of Mr. Kinglake, was well known 
in London; and the representatives of the British metropolitan 


handed to a specified number of his friends. 


press, put upon their mettle, spared no efforts to obtain an ad- 
vance copy. Their enterprise was thwarted; the publishers 
(the Blackwoods) were immovable; the favored friends of the 
historian would not yield, and the great London papers had to 
submit to the arbitrary caprice of Kinglake. 

To the surprise of all staid people the dignified, self-contained 
London 7imes lost its temper, flung dignity to the winds, and 
gave Kinglake an excoriation that would gladden the heart of 
an angry Arkansas editor in quest of stinging epithets to hurl 
For once the cool 
As all conservative Britons pin their 


at the head of a particularly hated rival. 
Times was fairly furious. 
faith to the 7%mes—put an unfaltering trust in the utterances of 
that sheet—the eccentric, stupid, or purely ill-natured historian 
has drawn upon himself the distrust of a large body of his 
hitherto blindly-confiding countrymen. 

With the malice or blundering of Mr. Kinglake we have 
nothing to do on this side of the water. His curious quarrel 
with the London press would possess little if any interest for 
American journalists had it not called forth the fiery indignation 
of the 7imes. For the first time in its history, that influential 
journal has openly resented an intentional slight put upon 


Electrotyping | 
| of the for once trenchant 7imes. 


In 1843 he electrotyped and printed the borders of all | 
He next | 


| journalism by a man of wealth and high social position. To- 
day Mr. Kinglake, who has birth and fortune to back him up, 
is no doubt rubbing his eyes in surprise over the fierce onslaught 
If that ultra.conservative 
organ overleaps the barriers of caste, and deals sturdy blows 
fair in the face of snobbish rank, pride, and wealth, what can 
the Kinglakes expect from the hundreds of British newspapers 
that habitually decry the superciliousness of the privileged 
classes, and boldly advocate the social equality that prevails in 
the United States. 
the dignity of journalism against arrogant snobbishness; for so 
doing it compels the admiration of the American press. 
Without intending it, perhaps, the 7imes has done something 


For once the London 7imes has vindicated 


| more, and of more importance, too; it has placed itself in 
| @ prominent position of opposition to the arrogance of the 
| British aristocracy, as leveled particularly at the press. 


Mr. 
Kinglake’s castigation, from a most unexpected quarter, will 
serve as a lesson to his entire set. Few of them will have the 
temerity to ever tempt the wrath of the aroused lion, much 


less deliberately provoke it, as Kinglake did. 





dl 
AN INNOVATION IN JOURNALISM. 

A few months ago it occurred to the publishers of the Cincin- 
nati Gazefle to issue a cheap edition of their own paper—a 
hitherto undreamed-of new departure in journalism. A large 
eight-page paper is the regular Gazette, costing eight cents, 
and well worth the money. There are, in the metropolis of 
Ohio, thousands of intelligent people who admire the Gazef/e, 
but who cannot afford to pay the full price for the full copy. 
To meet the wants of this interesting class, the publishers, fertile 
in resources, hit upon the happy plan of issuing a two-cent four- 
page edition, containing all the news and the leading editorials. 
A goodly number of prophets of evil prognosticated that the 
American of limited means was too proud to buy the cheap 
edition of a daily paper. Our not opulent countrymen and 
countrywomen residing in the Queen City have not shown them- 
selves to be such hopeless idiots; on the contrary, they sensibly 
purchased so freely of the Cincinnati Gazette that the wide- 
awake publishers of that progressive sheet announce their de- 
termination to make the two-cent edition a permanent feature 
of their journal. Pledging themselves to furnish the purchasers 
of the cheaper Gazef¢e nothing but the latest news by wire and 
the freshest local intelligence, they are under no obligations to 
their advertisers, whose contracts apply exclusively to the costlier 
edition. In time the advertisers will pay an extra sum to be 
announced in the cheap edition, for which coveted privilege an 
extra price should be exacted, the purpose of the Gazet/e pub- 
lishers being to give poor persons the advantage of the news of 
the day at a reduced price. The Gazette sells its news at the 
lowest possible figure to those who cannot afford to pay for all 
of its editorials, correspondence, selected matter and advertise- 
ments. 

The little Gazette of Cincinnati is a unique movement in 
journalism, the ultimate result of which no man can foresee. 





Here among ourselves in the East, where one-cent newspapers 
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abound, the novel movement is not likely to find any imitators. 
Farther west than Cincinnati—in Chicago, for instance—where 
daily journals sell for ten cents each, the change is pretty sure 
to exercise a powerful influence. Publishers may be loth to 
come out of the old and easy ruts; still, if one leaves for the 
newer, untried track, all the rest are bound to follow. 





e+ 
AN OLD AMERICAN QUARTO BIBLE. 

Now, while bibliomaniacs, connoisseurs in typography, and 
Bible revisers and anti-Bible revisers are discussing the mani- 
fold merits of the Wycliffe Bible celebration recently held in 
England, it is eminently proper to revert to a model, though 
too-little-known American Quarto Bible—a perfect gem of typo- 
graphy and accuracy, published by Isaac Collins, at Trenton, 
N. J., in 1786—only ninety-four years ago, it is true—a mere 
yesterday in the chronological calculation of lovers of old 
Bibles. This Collins Bible, or Jersey Quarto, whichever the 
bibliomaniacs may choose to call it, possesses many merits 
that must ultimately elevate it to a foremost place among the 
in a typographical light—Bibles of the world. Fore- 
most among its qualities to challenge admiration is its accuracy 
—an all-important point, insisted upon at a much later date by 


precious 


England’s greatest university. 

The publisher of the first American Quarto Bible had 
neither richly-endowed college nor group of learned theologians 
to encourage and aid him. Isaac Collins was simply an enthu- 
siastic printer, who loved his art for its own sake; who did all 
his work conscientiously. 
certainly not for pecuniary profit—to turn to account his ad- 
mirable powers as a printer in the production of a Bible as per- 


He resolved—why, no one knows; 


fect as his mastery of typography could make it. To attain so 
praiseworthy an end sixteen proofs of each form were read by 
as many different persons, each one possessing some special 
qualification for the task. Isaac Collins himself read the first 
proofs, with searching care for typographical errors ; members 
of his family, competent printers all, next conned the proofs 
with utmost care. Profound theologians and erudite biblical 
scholars followed next, all redding with the closest possible 
scrutiny. Though executed in a modest manner, the Collins 
or Jersey Quarto Bible became famous among American divines 
early in the present century. When the American Bible Soci- 
ety decided to issue home reprints of Holy Writ, in sizes diffe- 
rent from any ever issued in England, a committee of eminent 
theologians—evangelical churchmen all—to whom the grave 
task of selecting a standard was committed, unanimously 
recommended the Collins Bible. 

This was previous to the time when the Cambridge University 
printer offered the standing reward of a guinea for any typo- 
graphical error, no matter how slight, to be found in his editions 
of the Bible. The Jersey or Collins Quarto was overlooked in 
the Wycliffe Convention, not from its lack of merit, but because 
our English brethren know little or nothing of American biblio- 
graphy and typography. Nor can they in justice be blamed 
for wilful ignorance; we ourselves are censurable for neglect- 
ing the history of American typography. We have all been 





so engrossed in money-making that we have had no time for 
delving into the musty but valuable records of American 
typography. 
aicopiiiie 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co., New York, have issued the Seven- 
teenth Supplement to their Specimen Book of 1869. In it are 
shown two new Ornamental Series, a Combination Border, No. 
56, with the larger characters morticed, and a very handsome 
Combination Border, No. 57, consisting of eighty-three charac- 
ters, introducing a profusion of Chinese ornaments. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS have issued ‘‘ Gothic Condensed, 
No. 8’’—a very neat and serviceable condensed letter, that 
includes the useful small-cap as well as the cap and lower-case 


letters. There are eight sizes, ranging from Nonpareil to 


Double English. A new ‘‘ Egyptian Border,’’ Series 130, has 
twenty-seven characters in the Egyptian style, including the 
sphinx, pyramid, obelisk, etc., all at the popular price of $5. 


The New ENGLAND Type Founpry, Boston, has issued a 
new series, called ‘* Mezzotint Condensed,’’ being a condensed 
improvement of their Mezzotint series. The sizes are Great 
Primer, Double Pica, and Double Great Primer. 

The ‘ Falltime’’ offering of MACKELLAR, Smitus & Jor- 
DAN, Philadelphia, includes ‘‘ Card Ornaments,’’ Series 1 and 
2; Combination Chinese Border, Series 91, in three sections; 
and a neat jobbing letter, ‘‘ Japanesque,’’ in three styles. The 
Chinese Border is so surpassingly beautiful that, in this case, all 
will agree that ‘‘ The Chinese must go.’’ Unqualified praise is 
due the type-artist of the Advertiser specimen sheets, for taste- 
ful and elegant designing. 





-* 


INDIANA ITEMS. 


—An Indiana reporter states that fewer tramps have passed through 
that State the past year than was ever known. 

— Pratt & Co., proprietors of the Logansport (Ind.) Yourna/, and 
auxiliary publishers, have located permanently in a new building erected 
expressly for their use, and added an entire new job outfit and stock of 
stationery for the trade. 

—J. Keiser, of the Winamac (Ind.) Refudlican, has resigned the posi- 
tion of postmaster, to render himself eligible as State senator, a position 
to which he was elected at the October election. ; 


The firm does an annual business of $100,000. 


— There are rumors afloat that the Martindales are again trying to get 
possession of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Yourna/, but have been unsuccessful 
so far. It is said they offered John C. New, present proprietor, $100,000, 
which was refused. 

—The Camden (Ind.) Exfositer will be enlarged to a five-column 
quarto at the beginning of the new year. 

— The death of Mr. J. D. Hanawalt, of the\Oxford (Ind.) Tribune, is 
announced, 

—A new feature of history is promised from Indiana: ‘‘ Hoosierdom— 
its Prints and Printers,’’ is a volume being prepared by a Logansport 
member of the craft, which proposes to give an exhaustive history of the 
printing business in that State from its earliest settlement to date. It 
will devote considerable of its contents to portraits and biographical 
sketches, manners and methods of early printing, and many other features 
of interest to the publishers of the State. 
**a long-felt want,”’ the compiling shows an enterprising disposition that 
deserves to be encouraged. 


While the work may not be 
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(Communicated.} 
LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 


Str:—I herewith send you a literary curiosity which came 


into my possession some time ago. 


Whether you will deem it 
of sufficient interest to republish I leave to your own discrimi- 
nation. I recollect, some fifty years ago, in the midland coun- 
ties of England, peddlers of songs, cheap books and broad- 
sides, carrying such things around and selling them as a charm 
against witchcraft, the evil-eye spells, and the hke; but more 
especially as a safeguard against thunder and lightning. Old 
ladies considered it very wrong and dangerous to be without 
one; some stretched them inside their corsets, others wrapped 
the precious relic carefully in a kind of pocket-book, called a 
kussif, and carried it either in the bosom or the pocket. Although 
without date or printer’s name, there can be no doubt of its 
being a publication of the celebrated Catnatch Carol Song, 
Cheap Book and Broadside Publishers, Paternoster Row, 
London. PETER PEPPERCORN. 
PuHiLapecpnia, Oct. 25, 1880. 


LETTER WRITTEN BY JESUS CHRIST, 


FOUND eighteen miles frome /conium, 65 years after our blessed 
Saviour’s Crucifixion, transmitted from the Holy City by a converted 
Jew; faithfully translated from the original Hedrew copy, now in the 
lady Cuba’s family of Mesopotamia. ‘This letter was written by Jesus 
Christ, and found under a great stone both round and large, at the foot 
of the Cross, near a village called Mesopotamia; upon that stone was 
written and engraven “‘ Blessed is he that shall turn me over.’ All people 
that saw it prayed to God earnestly, and desired he would make known 
to them the meaning of this writing, that they might not attempt in vain 
to turn it over: In the mean time there came a child, about six or seven 
years old, and turned it over without help, to the admiration of all the 
people that stood by; and under this stone was found a letter written by 
Jesus Christ, which was carried to the city of /conium, and published by 
a person belonging to the lady Cuda. On the letter was written, the com- 
mandment of Jesus Christ, signed by the angel Gadrie/, 98 years after 
our Saviour’s birth. To which is added, King Agéarus’s letter to our 


Saviour, and our Saviour’s answer. Also his miracles. 


COPY OF THE LETTER. 

WHOSOEVER worketh on the Sabbath Day shall be cursed; I com- 
mand you to go to church and keep the Lord’s day holy, without doing 
any manner of work. You shall not idly mispend your time in bedecking 
yourselves with superfluities of costly apparel and vain dresses, for I have 
ordained it a day of rest. I will have that day kept holy, that your sins 
may be forgiven you : you shall not break my commandments, but observe 
and keep them, written with my own hand, write them in your hearts 
and steadfastly observe this was written with my own hand, spoken by 
my own mouth. 

You shall not only go to church yourselves, but also your man servants 
and your maid servants, and observe my words, and learn my command- 
ments; you shall finish your labour every Saturday in the afternoon at 
six o’clock, at which hour the preparation for the Sabbath begins. 1 ad- 
vise you to fast five days in every year, beginning with GOOD FRIDAY, 
and to continue four Fridays immediately following, in remembrance of 
the FIVE BLOODY WOUNDS I received forall mankind. You shall 
diligently and peaceably labour in your respective vocations, wherein it 
hath pleased God to call you. You shall love one another with brotherly 
love, and cause them that are not baptized to come to church and hear 
the holy sacrament, viz:—baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and be made 
members thereof; in so doing I will give you long life and many bless- 
ings, and your land shall replenish and bring forth abundance: I will 





give you many blessings, and comfort you in the greatest temptation ; 
and surely he that doth to the contrary shall be cursed and unprofitable. 
I will also send hardness of heart upon them, until I have destroyed them, 
but especially upon hardened and impenitent unbelievers. He that hath 
given to the poor shall not be unprofitable. Remember to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, for the seventh day I have taken to rest myself. He that 
hath a copy of this letter, written with my own hand, and spoken with 
my own mouth, and keeps it without publishing it to others, shall not 
prosper, but he that publishes it to others shall be blessed of me, and 
though his sins be in number as the stars in the sky, and we believe in 
this, he shall be pardoned, and if he believe not this writing, and my 
commandments, I will send my plagues upon him, and consume both him, 
and his children, and his cattle: and whosoever shall have a copy of this 
Letter, and keep it in their houses, nothing shall hurt them, neither pesti- 
lence, lightning, or thunder shall do them any hurt. If a woman be with 
child and in labor, and a copy of this letter be about her, and she firmly 
puts her trust in me, she shall safely be delivered of her birth. You shall 
have no news of me, but by the Holy Spirit, until the day of judgment. 
All goodness and prosperity shall be in the house where a copy of this 
letter shall be found. 


CHRIST’S CURES AND MIRACLES. 

HE cleansed a leper by only touching him: He cured the Centurion’s 
servant afflicted with the palsy; Peter’s mother-in-law with a fever; 
several possessed with devils; a man sick of the palsy; raised a maid 
from the dead; cured two blind men ; a dumb man possessed with devil ; 
a violent tempest stilled by him: He fed above five thousand with five 
loaves and two fishes; walked on the seas; cured a woman vexed with 
a devil, and multitudes that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, &c. all the 
diseases in the land of Genesaret healed by the touch of his garment. 
Fed above four thousand with seven loaves and a few little fishes, &c. 

KING AGBARUS’ LETTER TO OUR SAVIOUR. 

I HAVE heard of Thee, and of the cures wrought by Thee, without 
herbs or medicines. It is reported Thou restorest sight to the blind, 
maketh the lame to walk, cleanseth the leprous, raiseth the dead, and 
healeth those that are tor d with di of a long continuance. 

Having heard all this of Thee, I was fully persuaded to believe one of 
these two things, either that Thou art the very GOD, and camest down 
from Heaven to do such miracles, or else that Thou art the Son of God, 
and petformest them: wherefore I have sent these lines, entreating Thee 
to come hither and cure my disease. Besides having heard, that the Jews 
murmured against, and contrive to do Thee mischief, I invite Thee to 
come to my city, which is a little one indeed, but beautiful and sufficient 
to entertain us both. 





OUR SAVIOUR’S ANSWER. 

BLESSED art thou Acrarus, for believing in me whom thou hast not 
seen; for it is written of me, that they which have seen me should believe 
on me, that they which have not seen me may believe and be saved. But 
concerning the matter thou hast written about, these are to acquaint thee, 
that all things for which I am sent hither must be fulfilled, and then I 
shall be taken up, and return to him that sent me; but after my Ascen- 
sion, I will send thee one of my Disciples, who shall cure thy distemper, 
and give life to thee and them that are with Thee. 





-* 


PRINTERS’ STRIKE.—The matter of the request of the Frank- 
lin Type Foundry to consent to the reduction of the wages of 
their employés on a special contract now on hand, from forty 
to thirty-five cents per 1,000 ems, which had been taken at 
less than common rates, was brought up before the Trades 
Assembly last night, and the Assembly, by a unanimous vote, 
refused to consent to it. It was the opinion of the Assembly 
that it may occasion a strike.—Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Mr. ALEXANDER J. ELLis, F. R. S., has been engaged for 
two years on a ‘* History of the Musical Pitch.” ; 


‘“*A History oF Boston,’’ in four volumes, is being pre- 
pared by Mr. Justin Winsor and Rey. E. E. Hale. 


LITERARY gossips say that Flaubert was five years writing 
‘* Madame. Borany,’’ turning out only a page a day. 


TueE Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris contains 2,400,000 
volumes. It has many engravings, among them 400,000 
portraits. 

A Lonpon publisher has managed to bring out the New 
Testament, with maps and illustrations, so as to make money 
at two cents a copy. 

Mr. QUARITCH is about to add to his immense list of books 
a catalogue of Spanish literature, which will include works in 
Limosin and Portuguese. 


Vicror Huco is having the help of his son-in-law and inti- 
mate friend, M. Paul Meurice, in the preparation of a new and 
final edition of his works. 


A MAN stabbed another with scissors yesterday, in Brooklyn. 


It is always dangerous to interrupt a person who is writing edi- | 


torials.—_ Buffalo Courier. 

Mr. TENNYSON has written a poem of five stanzas as an 
introduction to a new edition of his late brother Charles’s son- 
nets, which will contain sixty new sonnets. 

Pror. LANZONE, of Turin, is preparing a work upon Egyptian 
mythology, and another upon a papyrus which represents the 
passage of the sun through the hours of the night. 

CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS, author of ‘* Yacob Strauss’’ and 
other popular dialect poems, intends to abandon his present 
mercantile occupation and engage wholly in literary pursuits. 


AT a printers’ festival, lately, the following toast was offered: 
‘* Voman—Second only to the press in the dissemination of the 
news.’’ The ladies are yet undecided whether to regard this 
as a compliment or otherwise. 


A JAPANESE publisher recently printed, in his native country, 
an edition of the book of Genesis in the Chinese language, the 
first publication of any portion of the Scriptures ever allowed 
by the Japanese Government. 

THE ‘Russian Encyclopedia Dictionary,’ the work of a 
lifetime of compilation, has been treated with such indifference 
by the public that nearly the whole of the edition has been sold 
by the publishers as waste paper. 

THE consumption of writing paper in the United States is 
one and three-fourth tons daily to each 1,000,000 inhabitants, 


or eighty tons a day for the whole country. Holyoke is pro- | 


ducing fifty tons of writing paper daily. 


the contemporary literature of their own language is only possi- 
ble on the condition of exile. England is the only country in 
which English books are scarce or dear.’’ 


~ 


CIRCULAR. 


THE long expected ‘‘ Memoirs of Prince Tallyrand’’ will 


shortly appear as feuilletons in the Voltaire, the Paris paper 
that Zola’s novels have rendered so popular in France. M. 
Andral, formerly President of the Council of State, will edit 
this publication. 

THE Cossack at last is becoming the literary man. ‘* The 
Diary of a Don Cossack (Dnevnik Donskago Polvoshkin), 
1877-1878,”’ is the title of a work by Mr. C. P. Polvoshkin, a 
member of that celebrated horde, describing his adventures 
during the Turkish War. 

Pore Leo XIII. is thinking of a series of books for children, 
to be used in the schools of Rome, and is not unlikely to take 
the works of the Catholic Publication Society of New York 
as their model. It will be a wonderful thing when Rome uses 
school books on the American plan. 


AN extraordinary collection of rare books and important 
manuscripts, relating to Spanish America, formed by the late 
Senor Don José Ramirez, President of the late Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s first Ministry, has just been scattered by auction in 
England. A large number of the rare books were bought for 
the British Museum and the Bodleian Library. 

THERE isa paper mill in California which turns out gold- 
filled print paper. This is the extreme of luxury in paper- 


| making, and the manufacturers are so indifferent to the fact 


that they are turning off paper from which particles of gold 
can be taken that they don’t charge any more than the market 


| price for their product. The water used at the mill is said to 


be derived from auriferous sources. 


A FRENCH journal describes a kind of paper which is fire- 
proof and water-proof. It is made of a mixture of asbestos 
fibre, paper paste, and a solution of common salt and alum; is 
passed through a bath of dissolved gum lac, and then goes to 
the finishing rollers. The strength and fire-resisting capability 
are increased by the alum and salt; and the lac renders the 
paper impermeable to moisture, without producing unsuitability 
for ink. 

MARK TWAIN’s pilot sketches of Mississippi River naviga- 
tion, which were read all over the West, it is said did not 
increase the A//antic’s circulation at all, because the Chicago 
and St. Louis papers stole the whole of every article, and actu- 
ally, by their advance copies, got the stories before their readers 


| before subscribers to the magazine could have bought them. 


This was why the A¢/antic prohibited copying its articles in 
full, and issued its warning to the newspapers. 


THE monument of the late Philip Edward Pusey, the only 


| son of the venerable Dr. Pusey, is his beautiful edition of the 


works of St. Cyril, printed at the Clarendon Press. In the 
libraries of Moscow and Madrid, in the monasteries of Mount 
Sinai and Mount Athos, he was a familiar visitor, primarily for 


| his own necessary work of collecting manuscripts of St. Cyril. 
‘To Englishmen,’’ says Sir Louis Mallet, ‘‘ easy access to | 


>? 


‘* How is Philippos ?’’ was one of the first questions with which 
a later traveler was greeted by the secluded monks of Mount 
Athos. Mr. Pusey also rendered important service to his father 
on the patristic side of his studies. 
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NEWSPAPER WRITING. 

The majority of people imagine that it is the simplest thing 
in the world to edit a newspaper. A man may have grave 
doubts about his talents for public speaking; may freely admit 
that he cannot turn a tune or recognize one when turned by 
anybody else; may confess that he is no poet, not much of 
a scholar, and nothing of an artist; but there is no creature so 
poor-spirited as to avow his incapacity to edit a newspaper. 
On the contrary, this is a work to which every man has a mani- 
fest call. No matter what his actual business may be—preacher, 
lawyer, physician, butcher, baker or candlestick maker-—he 
has a secret fancy thax if he only had a chance he could make 
a newspaper a little bit spicier and livelier than anything in the 
shape of a public journal that has ever come in his way. This 
is one of the most amusing and universal weaknesses of modern 
times. The number of people who are infected by it is known 
only to publishers, just as the extent to which opium eating is 
practiced is known only to druggists and physicians. The 
drawers and waste baskets of every leading newspaper office in 
the country overflow with evidences of the ambition and harm- 
less vanity of the vast public who scribble by stealth, and 
patiently toil over reams of composition which nobody can be 
induced to print. 

It must be admitted that there is something enticing and 
enviable in editorial life, as it appears to the outside world. 
The delight of getting into print for the first time is one of the 
keenest enjoyments. What, therefore, both men and women 
reason to themselves, must be the pleasure of that happy man 
who daily feasts the public with his wisdom, and whose smallest 
scribbling finds its way into type without criticism or delay ? 
But this reasoning is altogether unsound. The editor does not 
look at things exactly in the same roseate light. The bright 
colors seen by other eyes have become to. his a little clouded. 
The freshness, the exquisite charm of seeing his reflections in 
print has long since vanished. He writes sometimes painfully 
and under pressure, often harassed by a thousand petty vexa- 
tions, and not unfrequently with aching head and weary hand. 
His work is, of all work, the most wearying, the most exhaust- 
ing both to body and brain. 
and cannot be refused. 


The call for copy is inexorable 
He must write; he must also endure 
the most contemptible and continued criticisms, but bear 
patiently *‘to be esteemed dull when he cannot be witty, and 
to be applauded for wit when he knows that he has been dull.’’ 
Every blockhead who buys his paper feels that he has pur- 
chased a right to dictate the manner in which it shall be con- 
ducted, to criticise sharply everything that appears in it, and 
to ‘elevate its tone ’’ with his own carping lucubrations, fairly 
written out and enclosed in a note for immediate publication, 
signed ** A Subscriber,’’ ‘‘ An Old Patron,’’ or ‘* An Earnest 
Well Wisher.’’ If you were to ask this modest friend to cut 
you a coat, or measure you for a pair of boots, he would indig- 
nantly reply that that was not his trade; that he knew nothing 
about it and would not attempt it. But the diffidence which 
shrinks from the shears and coyly draws back from the awl 
and the lapstone, boldly grasps the pen and undertakes to so 





illuminate and instruct the world. Breeches and shoes require 
art, experience, reflection, in their making; political essays flow 
spontaneous from the most addled pate, or can be pumped out 
of it by sheer hand labor, without the vulgar appliances of 
study, thought and knowledge. Baltimore 
Gazette. 


Such is life! 


pe soe Meictlidininioeenee 
A MOST SENSIBLE NEWSPAPER. 

Almost every day three or four items from the Galveston 
News are copied into the Wor/d without crédit, but it never 
occurs to us to make a fuss about it. Everybody knows all 
first-class humorous items are from the ews, hence there is no 
occasion to give arly credit. Large diamonds of purest ray 
The pictures of George Washington 
never have his name written under them. 


serene need no labels. 
There 1s only one 
George Washington and everybody is familiar with his style. 
The works of all the great masters can be detected at a glance. 
Just so with our items. Nobody else could write such items; 
hence there is no occasion to waste time writing Galveston 
News under them. At first glance it would appear a little 
rough on such inferior humorists as Burdette, of the Hawkeye ; 
Lewis, of the Detroit Aree Press, and other small fry, to have 
their items copied without credit; but the truth is, the World 
is actuated by the kindliest motives. It does not wish to con- 
centrate public execration on the alleged humorists by mention- 
ing their names; but it places their items by the side of those 
from the ews for the purpose of contrasting the genuine arti- 
cle with the inferior, although we say it, who should not, but 
occasionally our modesty gets the better of us. 
News. 


Galveston 

WE OWE not a little of the pleasure we derive from news- 
papers to the exertions of the reporters. The editor may elabo- 
rate and comment upon the news of the day, but the intelligent 
reader, if in possession of the same facts, is quite able to do this 
for himself. The most popular newspapers, other things being 
equal, are those which employ the best reporters, the largest 
number of them, and which allow them the largest liberty. It 
is a hard life and full of real drudgery, yet there is a sort of 
liberty attached to it, which, combined as it is with the severest 
discipline, gives the business its attractions while preparing the 
incumbent for higher positions. It is by this reportorial expe- 
rience that the editor learns how to come near the public, and 
how to find just what is the opinion of the people; and, if he 
is wise, he will bear in mind this part of his professional life. 
The reporter is often pointed in his observations, sharp, 
shrewd, and at times sarcastic. It could hardly be otherwise. 
No class of men come into such close contact with all other 
classes, and none see so clearly and near at hand the shams 
and follies of the times. None are therefore better able to 
‘*hold the mirror up to nature.’’ He is sometimes a little 
severe in noting the follies of the day; but does he not know, 
after all, that readers generally apply the sarcastic remarks to 
others, and reserve the tender touches for themselves ? 





> 
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STOREY—TWAIN WARD—NASBY. 

‘*I’m a Bohemian, and have been around and had lots of 
fun in my day.’’ The speaker was the centre of an admiring 
group in a resort where he alternately quaffed his beer and 
looked patronizingly at his companions, who frequently ap- 
plauded his statements. ‘* Yes, sir; my name is Charles Apple- 
ton Stevenson, and I’ve been through the whole business. I 
guess I won’t travel much more; I am a guest of General 
Hincks now. I’ve seen lots 
of the boys get up. Away back in 1839 or ’40, after the Cana- 
dian rebellion, I worked on Thur ow Weed’s paper, the New 
York Commercial, at the same frame with Wilbur F. Storey, 
now of the Chicago 7imes. 
fellow, and a good printer. 


I’m getting along past sixty. 


Storey was a handsome, dashing 
He got the Western fever in 1849, 
and struck Jackson, Michigan, where he published the Pa¢riot, 
with Rufus B. Cheeny. At the end of about three years Storey 
bought the Detroit 77ee Press from the Bagg family. John L. 
Harmon put some money into the concern, but I think Storey 
bought him out in about eighteen months. They were both 
tony chaps. Storey used to get his boots from New York and 
his clothes from Boston. I think Storey married his first wife 
there; her name was Isham, daughter of the Superintendent of 
She wrote the book notices 
Now lives in Virginia; they separated by 
mutual agreement. Storey went to Chicago about 1860, after 
selling the /ree Press to a politician named Walker, for $20,000. 
The Zimes had been started, if I remember aright, with the 
money of Stephen A. Douglas, the United States Senator, 
and Cook, United States Marshal. About 1852 C. H. McCor. 
mick, the ‘‘ reaper man,’’ wanted to go to Congress to get his 


Public Instruction of Michigan. 
for the Free Press. 


patent renewed. He bought up the paper of the 7imes and 
secured a controlling interest. McCormick did n’t get to Con- 
gress, and about 1860 he offered the sheet at private sale, de- 
claring that he had lost several thousand dollars on it. Here 
Storey appeared and bought the 7imes for $12,000, investing 
the other $8,000, which he had realized from the sale of the 
Free Press, ina Hoe press. Storey edited the paper himself. 

‘Burnside placed a chain-gang around the 7imes office to 
stop the publication of the paper, which was printing treasonable 
articles. Jack Woodlock, the pressman—and he’s there to 
this day—took a hose and swore he would scald anybody who 
interfered. ‘They run off twenty-five papers, and Storey took 
them undér his arm and climbed out upon the roof, and got 
down into the street, saying that he never lost an edition. He 
went down to the telegraph office and sent a despatch to Lin- 
coln, and Abe sent back this: 

Order of General Burnside countermanded. 
hands without chaining the press. 

** Storey run his paper the next night; but Storey lost money 
on the Zimes. 


I have enough on my 


About 1864 the concern began to pay. The 
thing has been going by fits and starts ever since. 
** There ’s General Hincks; he’s a practical printer, too; as 


good aone asIam. Yes, sir; he used to work at the case in 
the office of the Fost. He was afterwards shipping-clerk in 
the hardware store that had the contract for furnishing iron for 





the United States Navy. He married into the same family with 
General Butler. He got up in a hurry. 

‘*T got acquainted with Sam Clemmens, or Mark Twain, as 
he is best known, as a brother typo in Sandusky, Ohio, in 
1852. How old is Sam? Well, he’s about fifty-eight now. 
As I was saying, he was on the /%aindealer. He came up to 
Detroit on the boat. The next I heard of him he was playing 
the Bohemian out in ’Frisco, where he nearly starved and went 
to Nevada. There, for an hour, Sam was worth $1,000,000 
or more. He struck what is known as the Comstock lode, 
Virginia City. A friend of his’n, who crossed the plains with 
him, was sick, and Sam failed to report, and the claim was 
jumped. But he made a little stake there and went to the 
Sandwich Islands. He came back by way of Cuba, and 
struck New York city. He met his wife there. She had a 
fortune. He wrote an autobiography which made him popu- 
lar, and then he published his ‘Roughing It.’ Since that 
time, I take it, you fellows know something of him. 

**Did I know Artemus Ward 
don’t know my own son better. Browne was.reporting on the 
Cleveland //aindealer. He was a practical printer. 
him on the Toledo A/ade and Detroit Aree Advertiser. He was 
a native of Portland, Me., went to Cambridge, Mass., and 
worked in a book-printing establishment, and then went to 
Boston, where he got the Western fever. 

** Petroleum V. Nasby? I wish I knew myself as I do him. 
I have known him since he was a boy twenty-two years of age. 
We didn’t use to associate with David R. Locke—that’s his 
real name, you know. Locke was a type-snatcher to begin 
with, but he took the place of Charles F. Browne, who got on 
a drunk, as city editor of the Toledo Blade. Locke went up 
fast as the ‘ Cross-roads Man,’ and now owns the sheet.”’ 


Sie Sat 


—or Charles F. Browne? I 


I struck 


SoME people have an idea that a publisher. publishes his 
paper for almost anything but to make money. In fact, this 
class of people is very numerous—too numerous for the good 
of the newspaper fraternity. Compliments are very acceptable, 
and thanks cheer the publisher; but bread and butter is what he 
and his family live upon. Publishing is a business, just the 
same as manufacturing or keeping a store. A manufacturer or 
storekeeper would think a man crazy who came into his office 
every little while, and after complimenting his goods, asked 
him to give him a few of them. This is just the kind of custo- 
mers the publishers must expect to deal more or less with six 
out of seven days in the week. We are not speaking of men 
who are advertisers, and who have bought a right to some privi- 
leges in the paper. We are speaking of that immense class of 
deadheads who send a six-cent puff of their business in a three- 
cent envelope, closely written on both sides; and of another 
numerous class who are constantly dropping in, or dropping it 
in on the publisher in little driblets, sandwiched in between a 
smile and a compliment and a mustard seasoning of cheek. 
The sooner these people find out that every inch of a publisher’s 
space is so much money to him, the sooner will publishers see 
a little profit in their business. 
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WHAT IS LITERATURE? 

Iam unable to give a definition of literature. I have not 
met with a satisfactory one. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in a little 
book which I can cordially recommend to beginners—it is called 
a ‘*Primer of English Literature ’’—has felt this difficulty at 
the outset. He says in his first page, ‘‘ By literature we mean 
the written thoughts and feelings of intelligent men and women 
arranged in a way which will give pleasure to the reader.’’ It 
would be easy to show the defects of this definition; but, till I 
am prepared to propose a better, we may let this pass. Of 
what books the class literature consists, may be better under- 
stood by setting the class in opposition to special books than 
by a description. Catalogues of classified libraries use the term 
belles-lettres for this class of book. When we have thus reduced 
the comprehension of the term ‘literature’’ to its narrowest 
limits, the mass of reading soliciting our notice is still enor- 
mous, overwhelming. First come the periodicals, and of 
periodicals, first the dailies. The daily newspaper is political 
or commercial, mainly; but even the daily paper now, which 
pretends to any standing, must have its column of literature. 
The weekly papers are literary in a large proportion to their 
bulk. Our old friend the Saturday Review is literary as to a 
full half of its contents, and, having worked off the froth and 
frivolity of its froward youth, offers you for sixpence a co-ope- 
rative store of literary opinion of a highly instructive character, 
and always worth attention. There are the exclusively literary 
weeklies—the Academy, the Atheneum, the Literary World— 
all necessary to be looked at as being integral parts of current 
opinion. We come to the monthlies. It is characteristic of 
the eager haste of our modern Athenians to hear ‘‘some new 
thing,’’ that we cannot now wait for quarter-day. Those vene- 
rable old wooden three-deckers, the Edinburgh Review and the 
Quarterly Review, still put out to sea, under the command, I 
believe, of the ancient mariner; but the active warfare of 
opinion is conducted by three new iron monitors, the Fort- 
nightly, the Contemporary, and the Nineteenth Century. In 
these monthlies the best writers of the day vie with each other 
in soliciting our jaded appetites on every conceivable subject. 
Indeed, the monthly periodical seems destined to supersede 
books altogether. Books are now largely made up of repub- 
lished review articles. Even when this is not the case, the sub- 
stance of the ideas expanded in the octavo volume will gene- 
rally be found to have been first put out in the magazine article 
of thirty pages. Hence the monthlies cannot be disposed of 
by slightly looking into them; they form at this moment the 
most characteristic and pithy part of our literary produce. It 
has been calculated that the insect life upon our globe, if piled 
in one mass, would exceed in magnitude the heap which would 
be made by bringing together all the beasts and birds. For, 
though each insect be individually minute, their collective num- 
ber is enormous. So a single number of a periodical seems 
little compared with a book;*but then there are so many of 
them, and they are reproduced so fast. A newspaper seems 
less than it is on account of the spread of the sheet. One 
number of the 7imes, a double sheet containing sixteen pages, 





or ninety-six columns, contains a quantity of printing equal to 
three hundred and eighty-four pages 8vo, or an average sized 
8vo volume. Even a hard reader might find it difficult within 
thirty days to overtake the periodical output of the month; and 
then on the first he would have to begin all over again. 


~ 
* 


THE COLLEGE RANK OF LITERARY MEN. 

The most celebrated of our historians, essayists, poets, have, 
as a rule, been distinguished in college for excellent scholar- 
ship. George Bancroft was a high scholar in Harvard’s class 
of 1817, and was particularly distinguished for his attainments 
in philosophy. He was also honored with the class-day poet- 
ship of his class, which does not, however, indicate in itself 
high scholarship. Among the high scholars of the class of 
1814 was William Hickling Prescott, who delivered, as his 
commencement part, a Latin poem, ‘*‘ Ad Spem;’’ and of the 
next class of 1815, the historian of New England, Doctor Pal- 
frey, was a distinguished member. Though John Lothrop 
Motley’s college rank was not so high as Dr. Palfrey’s, yet its 
excellence indicated, to a certain degree, his future eminence; 
and his literary tastes are manifested in the subject of his com- 
mencement part, ‘* The Influence of a Multiplication of Books 
upon Literature.’”’ The cultured scholarship of Edward Eve- 
rett, excellent in every department of college study, gave him 
the first place in the class of 1811; and his commencement 
oration, ‘*On Literary Evils,’’ and his oration for the second 
degree, ‘*On the Restoration of Greece,’’ forecast the literary 
and classical character of the work of his entire life. Though 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was not among the highest scholars of 
his class, yet his rank was most honorable. His commence- 
ment part was a ‘‘conference’’ with two classmates ‘*On the 
Character of John Knox, William Penn, and John Wesley.’’ 
Mr. Emerson was also the class-day poet of his class of 1821. 
Our great novelist did not succeed in obtaining a first-rate rank 
at Bowdoin, as did his classmate, Longfellow. Hawthorne 
wrote, in his college days, as Professor Packard, who was one 
of his instructors, informs me, ‘‘ fine Latin and English,’’ but 
on commencement part was assigned him, ‘‘ perhaps because 
he requested not to have one.’’ Mr. George Ripley was dis- 
tinguished at Harvard for his scholarship in the class of 1823, 
and delivered an oration for his second degree on ** The Claims 
of the Age on the Young Men of America;’’ claims which he 
has for the last fifty years done so much to fulfill. Mr. Long- 
fellow was a high scholar in Bowdoin’s most celebrated class 
of 1825, the class of John S. C. Abbott, and George B. Cheever, 
as well as of Hawthorne; and some of the most graceful of his 
graceful verses were written before his graduation. That long 
list of poems, dedicated to Harvard’s class of 1829, with 
which, at their annual meetings, Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
delighted his classmates, began on his class and commencement 
day. Doctor Holmes served as poet on both these occasions, 
and was an excellent scholar of the famous class. Though the 
course of William Cullen Bryant at Williams College was 
limited to two years, yet in them he gained distinetion for his 
attainments in the language. 
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COMMON SENSE IN ADVERTISING. 

A model advertisement is designed to satisfy the rational de- 
mand of a probable customer to know what you have got to 
sell. The successful advertiser, therefore, observes three rules: 
First, he aims to furnish the information which the public 
wants; second, he aims to reach that part of the public whose 
wants he is prepared to satisfy; and third, he endeavors to 
make his information as easy of acquisition by the public as 
possible. , 

The commonest and handiest thing in the American family 
is the newspaper, and as nearly all shopping proceeds from the 
family—from its needs, its intelligence, its tastes, its fashions—it 
follows that the thoughtful and successful advertiser approaches 
the family by this means. He does not waste his money and 
his time in loading his advertising gun and shooting it off sky- 
ward in the streets, at all creation, on the chance that some 
willing customer may be going that way, and may be brought 
down; on the contrary, he takes account of the advertising 
ammunition which he has on hand, and loads and points his 
gun, through the columns of some suitable newspaper, at the 
game he wants to hit. 

Besides knowing that newspapers are the best means of 
advertising and how to pick out the best newspaper for his pur- 
pose, the successful advertiser fully appreciates the importance 
of persistent advertising. Mr. Bryant used to say that the 
great influence of the press depends, for one thing, upon its 
power of iteration. Presenting the same subject in many forms, 
it finally wins attention and acquiescence. Used in this thorough 
and systematic way, advertising columns of the newspaper are 
as useful and essential to the merchant, as means of telling the 
public what he has to sell, as the clerks behind the counter are 
to show his goods when the people come to examine them. 

> 
THE ENGLISH NOVELIST. 

Among the numerous, or rather innumerable, novel writers 
of the day, it may seem curious that there should be none, or 
at the most one, who would be ranked by impartial critics in 
the forefront of English literature, even contemporary English 
literature. We have a host of incapables, a small number of 
decent workmen or workwomen, four or five whose names 
every one would agree on as possessing remarkable but certainly 
not supreme merit. But the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, unless some new light arises, will have to rely on George 
Eliot alone to match with Scott and Miss Austen in the first 
part of the century, and with Dickens and Thackeray in the 
middle of it. For the cause of this several things might be 
assigned. Bold theorists have suggested that as the romance 
of historic incident was worn out, so that of analysis and obser- 
vation of contemporary life is getting worn out too, and that a 
new genre must be discovered if supreme success is to be 
achieved. Others have found in the very popularity of the 
novel a reason for a certain mediocrity in it. Without going so 
far as the cynical novelist, who said, ‘*I can write four bad 
novels in a year, and it would take me two or three years to 
write a good one,’’ it may be granted that the quality of demand, 














as well as its amount, tells on the character of supply. If a 
novelist’s readers for the most part only demand fairly interest- 
ing and well-written matter (it is to be doubted whether, on the 
average, they demand as much as this), he may well decline to 
trouble himself to give them more. Certainly most of our 
novelists are very prolific, and their families, if not individually 
stalwart and full of character, are very large. But it is fair to 
admit that the actual average of novel work is probably higher 
than it was, though the best pieces of it may not be so good as 
some that former times could show. This is not merely charac- 
teristic of novel work, but of all contemporary literature. It is, 
however, more prominent in novels than in almost any other 
kind of book. The critic constantly finds, in novels of which 
he cannot speak particularly well as a whole, a bit of character 
drawing or a descriptive study which it would, forty or fifty 
years ago, have been vain to look for anywhere but in the works 
of the masters of the art. It is also fair to say that most of the 
novels of to-day are pictures, more or less accurate, of actual 
life, and thus have a value very different from that of the purely 
fantastic work of the schools of the end of the last century and 
the beginning of this, which, unless it was first rate, was value- 
less. Even in ‘‘Ouida,’’ for instance, though it may shock 
the directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution to hear 
it, the mirror is not unfrequently held up to nature, though it 
may be to parts of nature which are not very happily chosen. 
A paradoxer who should go so far as to say that ‘the proper 
study of mankind is novels,’’ would not be varying the original 
so much as at first sight it may appear. Such a study is noth- 
ing unless it be tolerably wide, and to attempt to limit it by 
arbitrary rules is in every way a mistake. 


ee 


THERE is no one feature in journalism that has surprised the 
public more than the marvelous promptness with which elabo- 
rate biographical sketches of the distinguished dead are pub- 


lished. There need be no astonishment. All well-regulated 
newspaper offices have such matters carefully prepared. ‘In 
the midst of life we are in death.’’ The obituary library of 
the Hera/d is quite full. When Burton, the comedian and 
manager, was on his deathbed in New York, several years ago, 
a sketch of his life and career as an actor was prepared in that 
office, and was ready for publication. Indeed, it came near 
being prematurely published. In some way the fact became 
known to Burton; he sent a request to the editor that he might 
read his own obituary notice before he died, and if there were 
any mistakes in the statements he would correct them! The 
sketch was sent to him in proof, and he carefully read it, making 
one or two verbal corrections, and returned it to the editor with 
his thanks. He died a day or two after this singular occurrence, 
evidently satisfied with his record. It has happened several 
times that statesmen, and other distinguished men, have had 
the pleasure of reading very flattering notices of themselves by 
false reports of their deaths reaching newspaper offices late at 
night. Lord Brougham enjoyed this felicity, and he was 
charmed to find that he still lived, after so many splendid eulo- 
giums had been passed upon his character. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Everything considered, the newspaper is the best and most 
available of libraries. The one fact of cheapness is so strongly 
in its favor as to overbalance the majority of arguments that 
can be advanced upon the opposite side. It is within the 
reach of every one, no matter how poor, and finds an entrance 
where books, as a rule, nevér can; it comes weekly, and is 
read and loaned until it is actually worn out; can be caught 
up if one has but a moment of time, and some knowledge can 
be gained. A single, brief item frequently gives what pages 
of book-bound matter would have to be waded through to 
learn; for the newspaper is the epitome of the entire world. In 
the briefest possible space, all that is necessary to the correct 
understanding is given, to such perfection has the art of con- 
densation been brought. 

The newspaper, with the present facilities for almost learning 
what is transpiring in every portion of the habitable globe, is 
the reflection of the hour equally as much as of past ages. By 
it the North and the South, the East and the West, are brought 
together. We know of the crashing of the ice and the curling 
heat of the sun; we are with the daring explorers seeking for 
the North Pole; travel through the jungles of Africa; have a 
bird’s-eye view of great battles; sail over every sea; dive with 
the whale to its fabulous depths; are present in the parliament 
of nations; listen to the last words of an expiring pope, and 
take by the hand his successor. 

A wonderful, concise, most skillfully painted panorama of 
the affairs of the world is the newspaper; a map of its busy 
life; a faithful reproduction of .all its lights and shadows, and 
at the most nominal cost; at the merest bagatelle to books, 
even in these days of exceptional cheapness. Week after week 
the paper comes filled with all that is rare, new, interesting 
and instructive. It is a history of nations in fifty-two volumes; 
an ever-continued encyclopedia of trade, science, biography, 
agriculture and the arts; is the ‘* boiling down”’ of all books 
in so minute a form that the mind can grasp at a single 


‘glance, and be saved the wading through ponderous volumes 


of uninteresting detail, to the great saving of time. It is, in 
fact, the grandest of all circulating libraries, at only a penny 
fee; the throwing open to the public of all the costly and ex- 
clusive archives of the world. 

The newspaper of to-day is a perfect omnium gatherum. 
Nothing escapes its notice. Every event of importance is 
instantly photographed upon its pages. ‘The whispers breathed 
in every clime are caught and fixed. It is a marvel of intelli- 
gence; is the stereotype of every mind. We look back in 
wonder at the days when it was not, and human intelligence 
shudders to think of the barbarism and ignorance and super- 
stition that would follow the blotting out of this, the sun of the 
solar system. 

Not a single word would we say against books. Multiply 
them as much as possible; there never can be too many; the 
world can never have too much of light; but as the grandest, the 
cheapest, the widest circulating medium of intelligence—as 
libraries for mankind—they never can compare with newspapers. 





BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And, whether you write on rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 
For, if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through. 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let it be crisp and dry ; 
And, when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again, and then— 
Boil it down. 
For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 
So gather your wits in the smallest space 
If you’d win the author’s crown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down. 


THE columns of a paper are the publisher’s stock in trade, 
and the parties who ask to use them for their special benefit 
must expect to pay for the same. Every public-spirited. citi- 
zen of a place should have a pride in seeing his town and 
surroundings improve; every new house, every road, every “ 
new manufacturing establishment erected, every new business 
opened, enhances the value of property in our midst. Every 
reflecting mind knows this to be true, and it should not be 
forgotten that the local newspaper adds much to the general 
wealth and prosperity of the place, as well as increases the 
reputation of the town abroad. It benefits all who have busi- 
ness in the place; enhances the value of property, besides being 
a desirable public convenience, even if not conducted in the 
interests of the ruling political power. It increases trade, it 
cautions against imposition, it saves you from loss, it warns you 
of danger, it points out different advantages, and increases your 
profits. The local press is the power that moves the people; 
therefore support it by advertising in it liberally, subscribing for 
it, and paying for it. 





nla ati 
OBITUARY. 


Stephen E. Merrihew (of the firm of Merrihew & Son, printers), died 
in Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, Oct, 31, aged seventy-nine years, 
Mr. Merrihew was born in Marcus Hook, Pa., and started business as a 
master printer in Philadelphia, in 1838, He was the printer of the Penn- 
sylvania Freeman, one of the earliest anti-slavery journals, which was 
edited by William Lloyd Garrison, and others of the original Abolition- 
He continued in active business life until a week before his death. 


ists. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Harvard Lampoon is defunct. 

The Arkansas Weekly Union is no longer published. 

The Hawkinsville (Fla.) Pen and Press has suspended. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post has been enlarged to forty columns. 

The Daily Watchman, of Pittston, Pa., is no longer published. 

Sixteen newspapers have suspended in Houston, Texas, since 1870. 

B. L. Farjeon is writing a serial story for the Bradford (England) 7imes. 

The Nebraska State Yournal has been enlarged to a nine-column sheet. 

Allison Leadley has sold the West Point (lowa) Appeal to Weber & 
Howard. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Mews, though not yet a year old, has been 
enlarged. 

Schlosser & Ingersoll have bought the Star and News of Medford, 
Wisconsin. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Adend Post, a German afternoon daily, has 
suspended. 

The publication of the Litchfield (Mich.) Gazette has been resumed by 
Woodward & Co. 

T. C. Peek has become the editor and proprietor of the Hot Springs 
(Ark.) Telegraph. 

The Society Times is the name of a new penny rival to the sixpenny 
weekly papers of London. 

The Times, of Quincy, Mich., has been reduced from a five-column 
quarto to a five-column folio. 

The offices of the leading newspapers in La Salle County, Ill., have 
been connected by telephone. 

The Wall Lake (lowa) ¥ournal has been increased in size from a five- 
column to a six-column quarto. 

Martin Callaton has disposed of his interest in the Pad/adium, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., to Isaac Jenkinson. 

The Wheel is the title of a new monthly started in New York; it is 
exclusively devoted to bicycling. 

The Evening Standard Press has been removed from Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, to Leavenworth, in the same State. 

T. L. Whedon has purchased the 7ridune, of York, Nebraska, and 
made it an organ of the Democratic party. 

Prince*Demidoff, of San Donato, has given the editor of the Strana 
$2,500 for publishing a eulogistic biography of himself. 

F. Gehring has withdrawn from the Springfield (Ill.) Sunday Mail; 
the firm name remains as before, Louis Holsman & Co. 

Thomas J. Brennan, of the Cincinnati /nguirer, goes to Washington 
this winter as the correspondent of the Cleveland Heradd. 

The old type and material of the defunct Des Moines (Iowa) Peop/e, 
is doing duty in the office of the Winterset (Iowa) Chronicle. 

Grenville Murray, the novelist, who writes under the zom de plume of 
‘* Mark Hope,” has become the proprietor of the Belgian News. 

George E. Garrett, formerly telegraphic editor of the Keokuk Gate 
City, has succeeded Sandy Stone as paragraphist of that journal. 

Robert R. Deardon has disposed of his interest in Quiz, of this city, 
to J. B. Lane, who, from its inception, has been an associate editor. 

Leslie J. Perry, of the Repudlican Citizen, of Paola, Kansas, has 
bought the Miami Repud/ican and consolidated it with the former paper. 

The Camden County Courier, of Camden, N. J., has passed into the 
possession of F. F. Patterson; Mr. Siegfried, the former owner, retiring. 

William A. Gwynne, formerly of the Millville (N. J.) Hera/d, is gain- 
ing fame and extracting fortune from the Tom’s River(N. J.) Democrat. 

The Elevated Railway News is the name of a new New York penny 
weekly, devoted to the collection and dissemination of elevated-railroad 


intelligence. 





Henry J. Ford has retired from the position of managing editor of the 
Baltimore (Md.) American, in order to join the editorial staff of the 
New York Sun. 


John A. Sleicher, for four years past Agent of the New York State 
Associated Press, has resigned that position to become an editor of the 
Denver (Colorado) Tribune. 

The Emory City (British Columbia) Sentine/ says it is read in every 
house in that town; but there are only two houses, and one of those is 
the office of the Sentined newspaper. 

E. M. O’Neill has become the sole editor of the Pittsburgh Disfatch, 
and as the representative of the interest of Mrs. A. W. Rook, with his 
own title in the establishment, as the proprietor. 


After completing the task of editing the National Repository, the Rev. 
Dr. John Curry will become the associate editor of the Methodist ; Rev. 
Dr. Wheeler continuing his work as editor-in-chief. 


The Pope’s new journal and organ, the Aurora, started on January 
1, 1879, has reached a circulation of 5,000, and is considered firmly esta- 
blished. All its editors and contributors are personages in the Vatican. 

M. de Bille, the new Danish Minister at Washington, is the founder, 
and was, for a score of years, the managing editor, of the Copenhagen 
Dagbladet, one of the most influential newspapers published in the Danish 
tongue. 

Presley Blakiston, of this city, has commenced the publication of a 
monthly called the Specialist and Intelligencer. \t is a medical periodi- 
cal, intended to give to physicians and the public articles and reports in 
reference to diseases which have been made the study of specialists. 

The Lord Mayor of London has been entertaining at dinner at his offi- 
cial headquarters, the Mansion House, the entire staff of work-people— 
more than three hundred in number—of the firm of printers, of which he 
is at the head. Of the guests rearly a third were young women in the 
firm’s service. 

A new monthly journal, called 7ke Oar, devoted to the interests of the 
amateur oarsmen of the country, is about to be started in Philadelphia 
by Patterson & White, printers, 607 Chestnut Street. This young firm's 
reputation for neat work is a sufficient guarantee that the typographic 
portion will be well executed. 

The Philadelphia Shipping News is the title of a new maritime journal 
just started in this city by a stock company. It1s a four-page sheet, and 
its mission is to publish lists of foreign vessels bound to this port and the 
Breakwater ; the tonnage, masters, consignees, and location after reach- 
ing port; also names of all vessels in port. It will be issued weekly. 

A new journal, political, satirical and financial, called Za Si:houette, 
has appeared in Paris. The first S#/houette was started by Balzac and 
Girardin in 1829, and was illustrated by Gavarni and Henry Monier, and 
out of it sprang Le Charivari. The second Si/houette was founded in 
1844, and was illustrated by Gavarni and Daumier. The new Silhouette 
is illustrated by Robida and Moloch. 

The latest addition to the long list of Parisian journals is Za Revwo- 
lution Sociale, “‘ organe anarchiste hebdomadaire,’ 
a weekly anarchist organ. 


’ or, in other words, 
This journal, ‘‘in presence of the terrible 
reaction that rages everywhere, thinks that every revolutionary act, even 
if it takes the form of an aftentat, is legitimate and useful.”’ It con- 
siders monarchy to be the most odious form of government, and it com- 
bats it by all means, “‘ including regicide.”’ 


The Paris Gaudots has the merit of having imagined a novelty. It 
announces its intention of opening an agence de réclamations and a 
bureau intermédiare. The agency will undertake gratis for all the sub- 
scribers to the Gax/éois the fulfilment of all disagreeable formalities, from 
obtaining a passport or a box at a theatre to addressing a complaint to a 
minister, The dureau intermédiaire will buy everything, from a paté 
de foie gras to a country house, and take no commission; on the con- 
trary, it will obtain a large discount on everything, and even consent to 
lose money in order to oblige the subscribers to the Gax/ois, for whose 
exclusive benefit it will be carried on. 
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LITERARY. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Care and Culture of Children. 
Philadelphia. H.C. Watts & Co. 
No more thorough work than the present one, on the all-important 
subject of caring for and training children, has ever been published. 
Every branch of the grave work is fully discussed, commented upon, ex- 
plained, and all in the clearest possible manner. Technicalities are care- 
fully avoided, and the volume is written so clearly and simply that all 
persons of average intelligence can readily understand it, and profit by 
its teachings. The author begins his task at the beginning, with the food 
and dieting of infants. He gives valuable instructions as to clothing 
most conducive to the health and comfort of the little ones ; teaches how 
deformities and minor ailments may be cured; shows the physical con- 
dition of children at different ages; gives instruction as to the proper 
method of treating the teeth, hair, skin, voice, hands and feet; shows 
how manual dexterity may be acquired, and stammering remedied. Six 
chapters are devoted to mental culture, in which are discussed at length 
the various systems of education in vogue, rewards and punishments, 
manners, religion, games and amusements. A copious index adds to the 
value of this admirable work, which has been printed in a superior man- 
ner by Wm. F. Fell & Co., of this city. The binding is ornate and sub- 

stantial, reflecting credit on the taste and enterprise of the publisher. 


The Enemies of Books. By Wm. Blades. London. Trubner & Co. 
Mr. Blades has written much to endear him to lovers of books, printers, 
and connoisseurs in typography; but nothing of all his previous work is 
at all to be compared with this quaintly delicious volume. The author 
must have searched far and wide for the materials from which he wrought 
this pleasant book, which tells, in charming style, of the foes of books, 
beginning with fire; relating how the Alexandrian manuscripts were 
burned, how St. Paul made a bonfire of books at Ephesus, and how the 
heathen authors’ parchments were consumed by the early Christians, 
Water comes next in order as a book destroyer, followed by dust, gas and 
heat, the book-worm, rats and mice, and bookbinders. 


By Thomas S. Sozinsky, M. D. 


The volume is 
embellished with a number of rare engravings ; among them are the de- 


struction of books of magic at Ephesus, a charwoman lighting a vestry 
fire with the leaves of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, a magnified book- 
worm, and rain-water conducted by ivy into the book shelves of a library. 
The binding is a novelty in parchment-paper, artistically embellished. 


La Grande Florine. 
son & Bros. 


3y Adolphe Belot. Philadelphia. T. B. Peter- 

This intensely interesting volume is the sequel to the fascinating 
‘*Stranglers of Paris.’’ Although rounding and finishing a preceding 
narrative, there is more than enough of originality and completeness in 
“ Florine’’ to entitle it to take rank as a complete, distinctive work ; as 
such it will be read by thousands. In its chapters is unfolded a very 
pretty love story, which serves as a light to the dark shades of the story. 
It abounds in well-drawy characters, most of whom were sketched from 
life by the observant author. 


The Princess Ogherof. A Russian Love Story. By Henry Gréville. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This rarely gifted author is always sure of a warm welcome from a 
large class of American readers. Henry Gréville is the pseudonym of a 
French lady who has lived many years in Russia. She made a close 
study of the manners, customs, and even modes of thought of the sub- 
jects of the Czar. She has reproduced these keen and intelligent obser- 
vations in a series of novels of which the present is the latest, and in 
many respects the best. It is an artistically constructed love story, intro- 
ducing a score or more of delightfully original characters, ranging in 
social position from a princess to a peasant. ‘Though the personages are 
striking, the action is also entertaining, developing a happily-conceived 
plot, that in its progress and unwinding cannot fail to give unalloyed 
pleasure to every intelligent reader. 





The American is the title of a sixteen-page weekly, started in this city 
by a company of gentlemen, It is a journal of politics, literature, science, 
and finance ; depending for its matter on well-digested comments from 
the pens of writers of acknowledged ability. Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son is the editor. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a generous amount of entertaining and instructive reading in 
the November issue of this sterling periodical. The ‘‘ Ruins of the Colo- 
rado Valley ”’ are tersely described by Alfred Terry Bacon, and their inte- 
rest is enhanced by numerous capital illustrations. Jennie J. Young pre- 
sents a unique paper on the “ Arts of India,”’ which is profusely and artis- 
tically embellished with Asiatic art objects. ‘‘ Limoges, and its Porce- 
lain,’” have a delineator at once able and graceful, in George L. Catlin. 
A playwright’s tribulations, after his play is written, are portrayed in a 
truthful style by that most industrious of contemporary writers for maga- 
zines, Wm. H. Rideing. ‘‘ Heinrich Heine”’ is the topic of a readable 
essay, containing much that is new; ‘‘ Automatism”’ is elaborately dis- 
cussed by Dr. H.C. Wood. Julia C. R. Dorr and John B. Tabb con- 
tribute poems. There are several superior short stories, and two chapters 
of the serial novel ‘‘ Adam and Eve.’’ Our ‘‘ Monthly Gossip”’ reads a 
sermon to literary aspirants, discusses People’s Houses, and Seeing is 
Believing. 

Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

The November issue of this progressive monthly opens with a paper on 
“Our American Brighton,”’ being a graphic description of Atlantic City. 
‘* Thanksgiving in History’’ is a timely theme, discussed in a masterly 
way by Fred. Myron Colby. ‘Cincinnati Faience”’ is written up in 
clear and graceful style by Alice C. Hall. Dear old “‘ Benjamin West,” 
the father of American art, finds a kindly-disposed critic in J. H.; Rota 
C. Ceps gives the ‘‘ True Value of a Holiday.’’ Every household will 
accord a warm welcome to Marian Ford’s ‘‘ Christmas Gifts for Home 
Manufacture.” J. S. W. gives a talk on health. E. B. Cutler and 
Clarence H. Minor contribute poems. The illustrations are, as usual, 
abundant and good, embracing upwards of a dozen views in and about 
Atlantic City; Vineyards at Egg Harbor; specimens of Pottery, and 
School-Girl Devotees of the Ceramic Art. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

A. Shields. 

The November Godey is redolent of the cosy fireside, where the family 
nestles in comfort while the chill winds moan in the darkness without. 
Late autumn fashions for ladies and children are set forth at length in 
attractive form, and in a way to be readiest understood. There is a large 
diagram pattern of a dress for a small child, a piece of new music, origi- 
nal designs in etching for doylies, and a fine steel-plate engraving. There 
is an abundance of the best of miscellaneous reading matter, from prac- 
ticed pens, including a continuation of Christian Reid’s fascinating ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Roslyn’s Fortune ;’’ “‘ Animal Magnetism,”’ a quaint story 
by Isabel J. Roberts; ‘‘As Aunt Alice Told It,’”” by Dorothy Lundt; 
several poems, and a generous supply of amusement for the home circle, 
not forgetting the little ones. 

The Trials of Raissa. A Russian Love Story. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

As a writer of fascinating stories illustrative of Russian life and man- 
ners, Gréville is without an equal, The present romance is one of thrill- 
ing interest, depicting, in vivid colors, the power of the Muscovite nobles, 
and their disposition to use it for the attainment of despicable ends. In 
striking contrast to the debased aristocrats is the sternly just action of the 
Czar, who, with unsparing hand, punishes crime in high places. ‘The 
writers rare descriptive powers find ample scope in describing scenes in 
Siberia, where a portion of the action of the story transpires. 

The American Model Printer. New York. Kelly & Bartholomew. 

The seventh number of a handsome monthly, devoted to the typo- 


J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. S. 


By Henry Gréville. 


graphic art, in every way fulfills the fair promises of previous issues. 
Its matter, both original and selected, is entirely appropriate, and gives 
ample evidence of talent, taste, and careful supervision. William J. 
Kelly is the editor. 























Chromatic Art Magazine. J. Henry and Son. New York. 


The September number of this bright typographic periodical contains | 


portraits and biographical sketches of the original Harper Brothers, of 
New York, and miscellaneous subjects of interest to practical printers. 





ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN WITH REFERENCE AND 
experience, a situation as proof-reader, city or country, any part 
United States. Address “ B,’’ Printers’ Crrcurar, Philadelphia. 





ANTED—WHOLE OR HALF-INTEREST IN PROSPER- 


ous country newspaper, Republican or Independent, or a good | 


location to establish one. 


EDGAR JONES, 
Hamilton, Virginia. 








HAMBERS’ COMBINATION FOLDING MACHINE, NEW | 


and in ffrst-class order; not been used a month. For sale at reason- 
able reduction from cost. 


Address “H.C.,”’ Printers’ Crrcucar Office, Philadelphia 





ANTED— TO PURCHASE, A FIRST-CLASS NEWS- 
paper and job office. Parties desiring to sell can hear from a 
cash purchaser, by addressing Box 281, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 





O BOOKBINDERS.—A SOBER, PRACTICAL BOOKBINDER, 
eb who can do all the work of a country bindery, can obtaiu a perma- 
nent situatiompand an interest in the bindery, by addressing the ‘* Daily 
Cail,”’ Altoona, Pa. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name 








RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—A BOOK AND JOB PRINT- 

ing office in Philadelphia, well stocked with presses, type, cutting- 
machine, steam-engine, and all the equipments necessary to carry on an 
extensive business, will be sold low to a cash customer. The office has a 
good run of trade, the greater portion of which can be retained by an 
energetic business man. Satisfactory reasons will be given for selling 
For terms, etc., apply to Prinrers’ Crrcucar Office, Philadelphia. 





READY PRINTED --NEW YEAR’‘’S”™ 

OR -*CARRIER’S”™ GREETINGS. 

I have now ready, three different books— The 
Raven,” « Christmas Prayer,” and “ How 
we Spent the Christmas Holidays,’* with 

| illuminated covers; also an illuminated * Wall 
Calendar,’’ designed for this purpose 

Publishers will please their patrons, and Carriers 

can make money, if desired, by the use of these 


** Greetings.’” SEND FoR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR 


DAVID SCATTERGOOD, Engraver on Wood, 


Cor. Firtx anp Cuestnut Sts., Puta. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 
Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 

postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S&S. MENAMIN, 
| 518, 817 and 819 Minor St , Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
} Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundrec Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


| A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taini.g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as Complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide or Compositors and 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By mail, $1.37. 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


a r 
ESTERGROOKACe 
— A ON DF on 





Leading Numbers— 048, 14, 130, 333, 131. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 





REMOVAL. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


OF 


A. GC. ELLIOT, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TO 





RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, BRONZE POWDERS, 
PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leat 


WAREHOUSE. GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Meter & Co. are the best and cheap- 


a STRONG SL AT 7) C ASES, C ABINETS, ST ANDS, ete, est now in the market, and bid defiamce to competition. It only needs a 


trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attaifted by purchasing either from them or their agent 
ALSO in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. nana seats 


ALSO, 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS. FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., GEO. MEIER & CO., 


P, O. BOX NO. sag0, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Facrories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. 





TO PRINTERS. HEMPEL’S 


USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, alee 
“The Best in Use,” and most Economical, Give it a Trial. CAST-STEEL QUOINS ! 


ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. 


Orders solicited. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW yorK. No, 1, per dozen 


NEW YEAR VISITING CARDS...” 


Steel Key, No. 1. 
ENGRAVED, $6.00 PER 1000. 
ILLUMINATED, $3.00 PER 100. 





TWENTY-TWO SAMPLES MAILED FOR TEN CENTS, 
For Sale by 


MATTHEWS & co. +» 1202 Chestnut Street, R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
PH ILADELPHIA. 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(SUCCESSORS TO R. F. COLE & CO.,) 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 
MMADELIMALRUPR../ 201, 203 4 205 WILLIAM STREET, 


SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. 7 NEW YORK. 
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Sole Agents for Zenas Crane’s Fine Wedding Paper and Bristol Boards. 


Crane Brothers’ Linen catgut and Record Papers. 


CLINE, MILLER & CO., 
WHOLESALE PAPER, RAG, AND ENVELOPE WAREHOUSE, 


Paper of ~~ 27 S. SIXTH STREET (Zas?t Side), 


Buled and Flat Papers 
description. 


PHILADELPHIA. a specialty. 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO’ BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANZ TOOMBYT & CO., 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 


M@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 


TRE OLD yew ‘YORE ree FOUNDRY, | U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


ESTABLISHED isi0. 


TYPE, 


BRASS RULES, LEADS, 
METAL FURNITURE, ETC. 


"JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


‘Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


OASES, OABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, ETC. 
PRINTING PRESSES OF ALL MAKES. 
ELECTROTYPING. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
63 and 65 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


#as~ Cuts of the Presidential Candidates of all sizes. 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 





GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 
No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 





E. CLAXTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 


930 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
& & J. S. BARBER, 
621 and 623 Commerce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk; | BOARDS, 
Bonnet and Press 


~NEW YORK 


WOOD TYPE MF'RING CO, 


44 ANN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WOOD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 


ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 


PHILADELPHIA. 















































J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., JAMES ARNOLD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS,  goox srypeR anp PAPER 


AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, RULER FOR THE TRADE. 
715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, . 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. oF ror 


To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- PERFORATING 
ments are offered. 


ag AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCE 19 CORDIALLY INVITED.-ws EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDs, ——“u. 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. CRAS, 7, BAINBRIDGE’S SONS, 
WAREHOUSE |}NO. 813 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. CARD STOCK 
H. B. SOMMER & CO, 


(Late with Dennison Manufacturing Co.,) 
628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


TAGS, GUM LABELS, SEALS, ETC. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 

Novelty Staple Punch ; Clincher, and 500 
Staples, Complete, by Mail, 60c. Binds 
1 Sheet, or 100 at atime, quickly and 
easily. ELECTROTYPERS, 

EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

eoeSe sarge ns oo, Southwick, McCay & Co., | Book and Job Work promptly attended to 

Booksellers and Stationers. 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. PAMPH LET BIN DERS, | H. N. RYAN & OO., seu. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, $8 HUDSON STREET, OIL DEALERS 


d Fancy Statio ‘ 
res seep a Rag PHILADELPHIA. 

530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 423 NORTH SECOND ST., 
Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for rene ° Specialty. 
HOFSTETTER BROS., | a 6 


za PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS azo. w. mzETz & sows, 
FOR THE TRADE. | MANUFACTURERS OF 


915 AND 917 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


-RRY STR Brushes and Bellows, 
PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF CHECKS, BONDS, ETO. wenn nadine oad. 


522 MINOR STREET, 





AND 


FINE STATIONERY, 
33 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


MUMFORD & HANSON, 


SELLING AGENTS 
NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH, 











“*eyUMOOSTY UE seopig 40; PUEg 











Bell Telephone Comtmunication. Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. 909 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 








HY] nt} om past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli- 
art § rioting Tess nner able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
| from I to 100,000; are easily set back to@. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Cc t Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 
ounts Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
100,000 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 
“BART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price §10. 
. . ad Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 
are now used extensively on all kinds of printing 
presses and machinery. Having been sold for the H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GODFREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND. 


MELTS READILY; POURS THIN. 








PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


— 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY—SOFT, TOUGH, AND ELASTIC: GOOD SUCTION. 
CAN BE WASHED WITH LYE, AND WILL WORK IN DAMP WEATHER. 


CAN BE USED ‘ON ANY PRESS. 
PRICE 830 CENTS PER POUND. 





Manufactory—325 ‘WALNUT ST, “PHILADELPHIA. 


N.B.-NOT A GLYCERINE | COMPOSITION. 


J.G. DITMAN & CO., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAZEKERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


MEGARGHEHE BROSBS., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 
SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, COLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 
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W. D. WILSON & (0., 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 





(325 PEARL STREET, (darper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH.* 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. Ad/ expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. ScHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirmincHaM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. _ 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many eg qualities. We ret it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention, e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gi/?. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs, SCHLEICHER, SchumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. PurrapepHia, December 14th, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN: Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has #0 eguad; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. ‘There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 


for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Gordon's Franklin Printing Presses, 


97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





“LIBERTY” 
Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


| World's Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 


Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


| Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


3 ,-hases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 
Wrenches, go with each Press. 
The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 


sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or#- 
| ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 
| labored, 


and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,”’ 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 


| fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
| to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. 
| LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
| accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
| the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit'es as 


With the 


a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 


| the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 


g@-CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION.-*6x | 


ing turn@d out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 
color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 


register. 


Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 

8x12 Inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 

il x 17 “ 300 =" “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 


Machine Works. 59 Ann St., t NEW YORK. 









































| 
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THE LEADING tc yy VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 




















‘ PEERLESS” “‘ PEERLESS” CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 4 fis'Monres Street, - "= ” ~~ OHIGAGO. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED 70 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 





ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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MENAMIN'S 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 





BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 234 inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 234% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
83% x 13 2 2 50 | 14x 20 és 
10 x16 15 x 22 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 224 inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


—_—_——_—___ + 206e-.——__.. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 

+. 7X21 15 8% $10 09 

+ 2 20X25 18 10% It 00 

o 0 24X% 22 12% 12 00 
26 x 234 x15 13 00 

29 x 26% x 19 14 00 

32x 29% x 21% 15 50 

35 SI 32% x 234 17 00 

38 x 55 354% x 254% 18 50 

41 x 60 38% x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, PAIR OF TWIN we Se Sie WITH BARS, 


Pa'r, over all, Size each, inside. 
17 X 21 5 x 8% 


14% IN, 1% IN, 1 IN. IRON 
ee ee ee ee 


20 X 25 18 x 10% 


1 IN. IRON 


* 
22 x12\% 


w 


23% X 15 
26% x 19 
29% x 21% 
324 x 23% 
itl i» aul 
35a X 25% 
38% x 27% 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 
each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. - a i 


17x2 5 x19 $5 co 
20 X 2 18 x23 8 so 


1% IN, 
¥ 


ODL MD Ow" 
oo « > Ds d 


1\y IN, 


24 X 2% 22 X27 g 00 


- 1 IN, IRON 


26 x 3 23% x 31% 9 50 
29 x 26% x 30% 10 00 
32x 29% x 44% II 00 
35 X 51 3244 x 48% 12 00 
38 x 55 3544 x 52% 13 00 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. SK meee N CHASE, 


—r PTT 


j 
/ 
z§ 
, 


1% IN, 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
17 X 21 x 19 $5 00 
20 X 25 C23 5 50 
24x 27 6 co 


*. I IN, IRON 


26 x : 31% 6 50 
29 x 4 x 30% 7 50 
32 X 47 29% X 44% 8 co 
35 X 51 x 48% g 00 
38 x 55 c2\% 10 00 


41 x 60 : 57% II 00 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all, Size each, inside Price cach. 
x19 $5 vo 
20 X 25 18 x23 6 co 
xX 27 7 00 
26 x 34 23% x31% 8 00 
29 X 42 26% x 39% 9 00 
32 X47 29% x 44% 10 
«0.8 35X51 32% x 48% it 
eee e 38x55 354 x 52% 12 
ss 384 x57% 13 Be Te 


/ 
14 IN, 


1% IN 


17X20 15 


24x 29 22 








Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c i inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase coueness the éuside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. ——When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVIER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor Sr., PHILA. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





CAM 


CHICAGO. 


Rotiers. Be 

1. Campbell Two Revolution (Art)... ....... ar 

2. Campbell Two Revolution (Job and Book)... . .2...30 x 
i. < state oan soe + oye oa. oe Oe 

4. Campbell = See. are Perera Se So. 4 << 
ee ee a 

6. Campbell ‘“ a ee ee eee oe ee $.<.8 
RS! . 5 a biehh gid.e.d-aee & + ofc. sal 

i CI ica es ew a ele eee eo a. sees 
Me Te eT ee ee 
10. Hoe = - > Reem « 008 b> ee eee « eae 
ons Eee wees Depeities.. cw ct te we Mss cag 
ss. Hee “* iwc: eek nhac rne so ve 5 
13. Hoe Two Revolution. ........ 2 - 
14. Hoe Hand Stop Cylinder. ........... 4. ois 
15. Hoe “ o aid Ter Te ee 5. + .35%x 
16. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder. .......... @..-.37 2 
17. Hoe ” ~~: - eR ae ae ee ers a 
18. Hoe ” 2s Ok 8 eee ee, OED SO er 
19. Hoe ‘“‘ ae ee er et oe eT 2... .28Y%x 
20. Cottrell & Babcock Regular Drum Cylinder. . sks 41 x 
21. Cottrell & Babcock a ¢ 1s Sh iatic eiuet-ae 
22. Cottrell & Babcock = - ST et 
23. Cottrell & Babcock ” saa ™ ee vss 
24. Cottrell & Babcock = sae ? “Are eae ae 


CAMPBELL PRINTING 


Factory: 
Taunton, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
211 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 





ro - 


PBELL 


PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office, No. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 


ST. LOUIS. 


LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE, 


D ROLLErs. Bep. 
46 25. Potter Regular Drum Cylinder, .........2...26 x 33 
41 26. Potter - - ee oS ee eo eee ee 
46 | 27. Taylor Three Revolution. ....... -32 ® 50 
31 28. Taylor Drum Cylinder. ... . son bred e = o8e os 2 Se 
48 | 29. Taylor ‘“‘ ee ae ened >.> Dee ae 
46 | 30. Cincinnati Stop Cylinder. ...........-. 6... ae 
28 | 31. Cincinnati Drum Cylinder. .......... Jeet ee |. 
Se 0 OE eee a ees x 42 
i Oe eg ce Se a eine ee a ao ee Oe 31 x 46 
7 ae, Ge) ded 4 ee 3s S Rae Su 0% 16 «ig. ace 
Ob) 25. Ge os os + se 8 4 : a eee oe os 
33 | 36. Paton Hand Stop Cylinder ie sas (48265 RS 
44 37. Henry Drum Cylinder. . .. . i we elle ee 
s2 | 38. Adame Bed and Platen. . . . 2... 8 4 8 x 42 
51 39. Adams “ = —- ae a» pila sae a ae 
32 40. Adams ‘“ ae? oN 19 X 23 
@ | as. Gonflen Tiel MleGiam.. . «2 ces 0 6 6 See 0 
on: 40. Gee eee Cw cee 0 abe twee oe © 
on.) as: SO ee aS wn ok OR a ee 
60 44. Cincinnati Quarto Medium. ..........4. 

6) a Cee: le ewe wee e 

46 46. Universal Half ne oe a 

30 ©6047. Globe Quarto ee Sn ae a eee ee 

42 48. Hand Presses of Various Sizes and Makes... . . 
ee 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICE: 
51 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
191 & 193 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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MANUFACTURER OF i 


, Printing & Lithographic Black ® Colored 4 


32 


Se5 


425 
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Varnishes, Gold Size, &. 


=I 


gas 





=i 


at 


a 


Nos. 515, 517 & 519 Mivor SpReet, PHILADELPHIA. : 
ERE 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and i 
will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade u 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. f 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very : 


SSeS 


rs 
— 


best quality, always on hand. 





FRICH teil. a le H 


Soc 




















BLACK INKS. Perlb. | RED INKS. Pert. | GREEN INKS, Per Ib. A 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 500 3.00 200 Someta ae - 82.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, 9 tS ae 2.00 j 

j Fine Gloss Cut, 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, 6 a é - 10.00 500 3.00 | French Green, . Lhe Gat ga 30 

Extra Quick Drying JI ob, for | Crimson Lake. ° ° ° . 600 3.00 | Lake Gree n—Light, ‘ ° ° . - 8.00 
hard sized and calend. pay yer, 2.00 1.50 100 75 | Extra Fine Re d, , . - 10.00 600 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 150 1000 
[ Fine Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . ‘ ; . 800 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . a 3 2.00 1.50 100 

J paper, 2.00 150 1.00 75 50 | Fine Ve rmilion, : . 250 200 41.50 | Poster Green— Dark, ° ° ° 75 = 

Extra Wood Cut, for C ylinde r | Poster Red, . 1.50 100 75 50 40 | Poster Green— Light, . : 75 

F and Adam* Presses . 1.50 - = A Orange Mineral, ° - | 
Wood Cut, for power ’ pre meses, 75 £ 40 HX R ’ 

1 Extra Fine ook, = | 100 35 0 | | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE x PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 
Good Book ° ° . . 6 & ) 30 ‘. ». 0 fo T reducin Poster Inks, . ° ° 

F Hand-Press Bem. »« .& & 2 eB COLORS. 7 3 Job ed ° i 
Drum Cylinder News, Pf yi 90 12 Royal Purple bs . 24.00 16.00 8.00 “ 2 “ “ “ “ “ 4 : 45 L 
Rotary and Bullock News, baie Ss Se ne Oo eS gon 

J BLUE INKS. Claret : R 4 ; : ry yy | Quic k oaiiné. Varnish, . ° 75 60 50 | ; 
[ Extra Fine Bronze Blue, 2.50 2.00 Magenta, . : : 500 3.00 ots ammaai special —_ 
x . . a «* 

D) an ie Mat BIS ay 292 10 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. tt 
L ight Blue, Dag ” 100 75 «60 | Lake Brown, . - 3.00 | No.0, ee ee te) i a ] 
Light L: abel Blue, . , 75 60 «40 | Chocolate Brown, ’ . . ° - 150 “ 1, ; ’ ; ¥ . j : ‘ 40 

| U Stvemerine— Extra Fine 1 ie 3.00 200 |FineGoldSiz,. . . . 2.00 1.50 100!) « 2 Midi Sete: Se a a 
Ultramarine—Job & Poste r, 1.50 100 75 50 40 Fine Raw Sienna, . 4 . 200 150 1.06 oan” ; ‘ : ‘ q R 50 

[ Snuff Brown, . ° ‘ ‘ e - £.00 oa. * : : ; ‘ . . ° . 55 

J YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown,. . . . , 150 | * 5, : ica oer, eth ga il hee 

Naples Yellow, . . 200 | Fine Dark Brown, . ‘ : 200 1.06 m1 * & : y : z , . ; ; 75 I 
Fine Lemon Yellow, ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . 2.00 100 7% By the gallon at special rates. | 
J Fine Orange Ye llow, : 2,00 1.50 1,00 \ Tints of all shades ‘and cok ors, . 200 1.50 1.00 a 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 =—«50 White Size, . ° ° -_ 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . 75 50 | White Ink, ow ee eee impurities. 
i] serinks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates."@a 
Lj a 
y R. 8. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
4 j 


SSeS arate Se Se aR SE SESE Sea RSE S Ear eae S ESE SETS 
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| STATENENIS, LELTER © NOE AEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRIVERS’ CARDS AND BLANNS. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 








BRILLIANT: CHROMO? AND ¢ [LLUMINATEDs CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS, 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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